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[* a former paper on the stallwork of Cheshire? 
I gave a general review of the use and develop- 
ment of stallwork in England, which enables me to 
proceed with a description of the existing remains of 
stallwork in-Lancashire without further introduction. 
The county is admirably placed in this’ respect, 
and is, | believe, unique in retaining four sets of 
canopied stalls of the first importance, each illus- 
trating in a remarkable way the ideals and crafts- 
manship of four consecutive centuries, viz. the four- 
teenth century at Lancaster, the fifteenth century at 
Whalley, the sixteenth century at Manchester, and 
the seventeenth century at Cartmel. One would 
have to search the counties of England in vain for 
such another object-lesson, and we are indebted to 
the tenacity with which our forefathers clung to the 
old order that part of it has been preserved for our 
admiration and delight to-day. Certainly it has 
come down to us more by chance than care, and 
much of it has migrated from its original home. 
The stallwork at Lancaster, the earliest of our 
series, is traditionally said to have come from 
Cockersand Abbey.” It is now in the parish church, 
but in no sense has it been allowed to fulfil its func- 
tions. Until the recent restoration its order was 


1 Transactions Hist. Soc. \xix. 2 But see note on page 19. 
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reversed, being fitted round the sanctuary with the 
returns towards the altar; now the returns have 
been placed contiguously with the remainder, the 
north returns being at present in the south-east bay 
and the southern returns in the north-east bay. 
Further portions of the canopy work have been 
used as a reredos behind the altar, and the stalls 
have been deprived of their entercloses or panelled 
backs to enable the congregation in the choir aisles 
to see into the chancel, giving to them an attenuated 
appearance in spite of their wonderful beauty. One 
would have imagined that during the recent costly 
restoration they could have been used to better and 
more reverent advantage. The desk-fronts and 
stall-ends of this remarkable set have not survived. 
Whalley, again, is scattered. By the most excel- 
lent fortune, part of the stalls, eighteen in number, 
from the abbey were placed in the parish church 
with the lower part of their canopies, and eight 
stalls found their way to Blackburn.“ When first 
placed in Whalley church the stalls were returned, 
as shown in an early print, but in the eighteen- 
forties they were set back with the rest and 
augmented by four new stalls. The whole restora- 
tion was on a generous scale, but they were var- 
nished black to give them a uniform appearance. 
During the recent extensive restoration they have 
been cleaned and. again repaired. The stalls at 
Blackburn have been less fortunate. When the 
church was rebuilt they were relegated to the tower, 
which is now used as a western porch, and were 
badly restored. Since that time they have suffered 
from damp stone floors and walls, and will soon be 
too far decayed for preservation as genuine medieval 
relics. It is a strange perversity that, although 
many people will not part with valuable old material 
in their care, neither will they be persuaded to take 
steps to preserve it. A great chance was missed by 
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not incorporating them as return stalls at the recent 
Whalley restoration. Here again the desks are 
missing, although two stall-ends are retained at 
Whalley. 

Manchester has been preserved practically intact 
until the present day, when a portion of the panelled 
backs belonging to the testers have been removed 
to allow an already overflowing organ to dominate 
the choir still more. The electric light standards 
are also an eyesore, and do what they can to mar 
the beauty of the delicate stallwork. 

Cartmel owes its preservation to the good taste 
and munificence of George Preston of Holker Hall, 
who, in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
re-roofed the choir and erected fine canopies over 
the fifteenth-century stalls, the earlier tabernacles 
having been either destroyed or too far decayed to 
repair. Since that time they have escaped altera- 
tion, and the chancel is practically as Preston left it, 
with the exception of filling up the floor space in 
front of the stalls with furnishings intended for the 
use of the singers, to the detriment of its grandeur 
and loss to its dignity. This feature Cartmel un- 
fortunately shares with the majority of English 
churches. 

In the monastic arrangement the stalls were 
returned against the pulpitum, the choir being closed 
from the church. This arrangement is retained only 
at Manchester, and even here the entercloses have 
been removed to gain a vista, for the stalls at 
Whalley and Lancaster are not in their original 
choirs, and Cartmel on its restoration in the seven- 
teenth century had become a parish church. The 
canopies placed by George Preston over the stalls 
form on their west side a chancel screen, which, 
although beautiful, is much too low for the propor- 
tions of this fine church. In the Jarochzal arrange- 
ment the stalls were returned against the rood- 
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screen, and this was adhered to in every instance 
in Lancashire, but the screens have generally been 
destroyed. At Garstang all that is left is the rood- 
stair doorway and various marks round the chancel 
arch. At Bolton a fragment of the screen is pre- 
served in the tower museum, consisting of a bay to 
the height of the middle-rail, showing it to have 
been a massive, large, and beautiful structure. At 
Middleton the screen remains, but has had its vault- 
ing restored on much too small a scale, giving it a 
squat and unpleasing form. At Halsall the screen 
has disappeared, but the rood-stair is intact together 
with the window which was inserted to light the 
rood. The indications show the screen to have 
been a large and sumptuous one. At Sefton the 
screen and parcloses exist and have been of fine 
quality. The parcloses had apparently a coving 
forming a tester over the stalls, as had the rood- 
screen on its eastern side. For existing medizval 
woodwork the churches of Sefton, Whalley, and 
Manchester would be difficult to surpass. 

The destruction of parochial stallwork has been 
fairly complete. At Garstang a wholesale restora- 
tion has left a few counters or elbow partitions and 
seats with baberies, but there is nothing else, and 
no return stalls have survived. At Leyland is 
nothing at all. At Bolton a few fragments were 
preserved by the efforts of a former rector, Canon 
Atkinson, and now form a small museum up in the 
tower; other pieces are made up into furniture in 
the south chapel. At Rochdale in Victorian times 
the chancel was filled with imitation stalls, of which 
the only genuine pieces are two bench-ends. Middle- 
ton was restored quite recently, when the stall 
returns butting up to the screen at either side of 
the entrance to the choir were removed, and in con- 
junction with several imitations made into clergy 
stalls on either side of the chancel, thus falsifying 
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the whole medieval arrangement. Halsall has only 
two pieces of desking, a few stall-ends, and one 
length of stall-seating arranged without returns, the 
north range being almost wholly new. They were 
restored a few years ago by a well-known firm of 
church architects, who had some baberies carved, 
copies of the Lancaster seats which are a hundred 
years earlier in style than the work they supplant 
at Halsall. Sefton is at present in the restorer’s 
hands, and it is difficult to say what the ultimate 
result will be. The stalls are of sixteenth-century 
workmanship and the fronts are constructed to form 
little testered canopies for the singing boys—a very 
rare feature. Prescot is the result of 'Laudian 
influence. The stalls are dated 1636, and together 
with the screen of the same date were perfect 
examples of the period until a drastic Victorian 
restoration destroyed the screen and added incon- 
gruous details to the stalls. 


Tue SEATING OF THE STALLS 


We will now proceed to a comparative examina- 
tion of the stalls in detail, leaving the canopied work 
until later. They form an interesting series, show- 
ing the differences of treatment during a long 
succession of years. 

Lancaster, dating about 1340, is the earliest. 
The mouldings used are akin to the stone-work of 
the time, consisting of deep hollows unsuitable to 
wood, At this period the woodworker had not 
adapted his craftsmanship to his material, but was 
influenced by the stone- mason, whose work was 
still in the ascendant. The counters‘ dividing the 


1 Sir William St..John Hope writes: “The accounts for the making 
and setting up of the existing stallwork in the choir of St. George’s 
chapel in Windsor Castle are the only accounts hitherto found that 
specify the different sections of the woodwork. The quatrefoil open- 
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seating were comparatively thin at this date, those 
at Lancaster being only 24 in. through, whereas the 
canopy work above was massive. This was reversed 
in the fifteenth century as being more constructional 
and artistic. The Lancaster elbows are cut well 
back, forming three parts of a circle and suggesting 
the figure five. The moulding runs on to the top 
of the carved knop, in addition to continuing down 
the curve to form a juncture. The knops consist 
of little figures and foliage cut in a naturalistic 
manner and are less important than in later work. 
The quadrants for the seats to move in are as large 
as the shape of the counter will allow, coming close 
to the outside moulding. The half pillars into which 
the moulding of the elbows curves are elaborately 
moulded, both on the cap, base, and annulet, the 
capping surmounting the seats being of the same 
type. 

During the next century the elbow curve was of 
an easier gradient, as at Whalley and Blackburn, 
which are separated from Lancaster by a hundred 
years. The counters are more massive, being 3 in. 
in thickness. The face moulding is terminated 
before it reaches the capping and consists of ogees, 


ings for ventilation under the lower ranks of stalls are called catzrs. 
The divisions between the stalls are counters, and stand upon blocks 
or feet called the dacts de lez countrez. Resting upon the fronts of the 
counters are the covertrees, with their carved capitals, being the pillars 
or shafts that support the canopies over the stalls. The wainscoting 
behind the stalls, under the canopies, form the entercloses, and have 
plinths along the bottom called the daczs super lez countrez, and 
towards the aisles are finished off along the top by carved ¢raz/s and 
crests. The groined under-sides of the canopies are vow/zs or vaults, 
and the carvings under the misericords or folding-seats are the dabrias 
or daberies, a term used by Chaucer and other writers to describe any 
childish conceit. The tall uprights with carved heads forming the 
ends of the desks are fofeys, and the small shafts in front of them 
carrying pulpits with images of prophets, etc., are also called covertrees. 
The Windsor stalls were begun in London in 1476-77, and though 
the two main ranges with their canopies had been fixed in their places 
the work was still incomplete in 1483-84, after which date no further 
accounts have been preserved.” (See Hope’s Windsor Castle, ii. 429- 


432.) 
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set-offs, and simple hollows easy to mould, and as 
effective as the earlier elaboration. The quadrant 
is not so large, leaving a space between it and the 
outside moulding. The half pillars are now circular 
in treatment instead of faceted, and the annulet is 
omitted. In all particulars Blackburn is a replica, 
but the quadrants have been stupidly filled in, the 
half pillars renewed, and a thin layer of wood placed 
upon the capping to hide the mortice-holes belong- 
ing to the lost canopies, forming a small additional 
moulding upon the top edge of the capping. 

The capping to both these sets is almost un- 
moulded, excepting when it projects over the elbow, 
where it becomes trefoiled and moulded into bell- 
shaped caps with extra members. The knops are 
not well designed, being too circular in shape and 
not sufficiently connected with the curve of the 
elbow. This is rectified in the Cartmel series of 
about the. same date, the knops having more 
connection with the shape of the counters. In 
this set the curve does not swing as far back 
as at Whalley, otherwise they have much in 
common. Exposure to the elements for seventy 
years resulted in the decay of much of the detail of 
these stalls. 

In Manchester, at the commencement of the 
sixteenth century, a high standard of medieval 
stallwork design is attained. The proportions are 
excellent, the curve of the arm is graceful, the 
mouldings are simple but bold, offering good 
contrasts in light and shade. The knops are well 
connected with the arm, the top member of the 
moulding running on to the top of the knop, 
reminiscent of Lancaster. The capping is more 
successful than in any of the other series; there is 
a general feeling of strength and refinement over 
the whole work. The counters have thickened out 
to 32 in. as compared with 2} in. at Lancaster, and 
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form a strong foundation for the elegant and rich 
canopies above. 

The knops of the greater monastic stalls are 
often rich, generally beautiful, sometimes portraying 
quaint conceits, and invite careful attention. Com- 
parison of the Blackburn with the Whalley set 
helps to establish the connection between them. 
The Blackburn knop is a rose of circular design, 
and this form is repeated at Whalley in the little 
angel holding a shield, which seems aloof from the 
moulding upon which it is placed. In this respect 
Cartmel is an improvement; not only does the 
moulding rise towards the knop, but the angel’s 
wings lie along it. The Cartmel series is more 
interesting than the Whalley set, being better 
designed and carved and more varied in character. 
The foliaged specimens are good both in design 
and treatment, and one knop shows a quaint conceit 
of a small winged dragon nipped in a grin forming 
the letter T, full of life and humour. 

The knops at Manchester are the finest of all. 
They are well thought out, well carved, and archi- 
tecturally excellent. A spray of roses is exquisite, 
and the delicacy of the treatment is enhanced by 
the strength of its surroundings. The rest of the 
knops are splendidly varied, consisting of fruit, 
foliage, flowers, masks, and heads, one of a jester 
repeated on both sides of the knop being most 
life-like. 

The parochial stalls are not so rich and the type 
is less ornate, sometimes degenerating into rough- 
ness and clumsiness; which is perhaps to be 
expected, considering they seldom had access to 
the resources of the great abbeys. The best series 
remaining in Lancashire are at Halsall, which 
before their mutilation must have been handsome. 
The counter elbows are strong and well moulded, 
the latter terminating just below the capping; the 
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curve is easy and the outside member descends to 
the floor on either side the half pillar. The capping 
has a middle member but is plainer than the 
monastic type. The elbow knops are formed by a 
series of angels alternately robed and feathered, 
who stand on the capitals of the half pillars, their 
outspread wings forming the elbow or hand rest. 


A parallel set with the screen arrangements com- | 
plete is at Gresford in Denbighshire, and it is ’ 


probable that the same craftsmen carved both 
series. 

In the vestry at Bolton is a painting showing 
the interior of the old church prior to its demolition, 
with the stalls still in place, the arrangement being 
three on each side and four returns with desks in 
front, the stall-ends having popeys. At the present 
time there are three stalls in the Lady chapel and 
three in the tower museum, nine counters in all. 
The museum specimens are heavy and clumsy, 
measuring 4% in. in thickness, those in the chapel 
being 3% in. They are well cut back in the curve 
with simple mouldings, the knops being small and 
circular in shape, and the quadrants cut out to the 
depth of an inch, the whole work suggesting local 
effort. It would have been possible to have fitted 
these stalls into the Lady chapel in correct order, 
instead of sending them to lie in the tower covered 
over with blue paint and dust, neglected and 
forlorn. 

The only medizval stallwork remaining at Gar- 
stang after the drastic restoration consists of eight 
counters, 3 in. in thickness, two of them forming 
stall-ends with tracery cut upon them. They are of 
ordinary type, with good mouldings; the knops 
consist of coarse flowers and foliage coming well 
down on to the moulding. The capping and 
panelled backs have been renewed, but the former 
seems to be a copy of the original. The church 
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had formerly a fine screen with parcloses and return 
stalls, but these have all vanished, and there appears 
to be nothing to show the condition of the church 
previous to the restoration. 

The stalls at Middleton are designed without 
knops, these being superseded by the form of the 
elbow, which curves sharply forward and descends 
almost perpendicularly upon the cap of the half 
pillar. They are excellent specimens of the simpler 
type of parochial stallwork, being well proportioned 
and pleasing in outline. The counters are 2¢ in. 
in thickness, and have quadrants for the tip-up seats 
to work in. 

At Sefton the stalls are of the sixteenth century. 
The counters between the seats are no longer 
shaped into elbows, but are plain partitions with 
a straight edge, 3 in. in thickness, moulded only 
above the seat, which does not tip up. Their only 
resemblance to earlier stallwork is in the capping, 
which still curves round the seat and has a trefoil 
head above the partition. The whole of the stall- 
seating is of poor quality, but is redeemed by the 
richness of the desk-fronts and stall-ends. 

At Prescot in Laudian times an attempt was 
made to return to pre-Reformation ideals in church 
furnishing, and an excellent series of return stalls 
were set up in 1636 which were evidently inspired 
by Sefton. They have the straight partitions without 
elbows, 3 in. in thickness and moulded on the front 
edge with little pillars with foliaged caps. The 
seats tip up and have quadrants in which to work. 
The capping is very handsome, of the usual shape, 
breaking out into trefoil heads above the partitions 
and covered with carved Renaissance ornament. It 
is no longer cut out of a solid chunk of oak but 
is built up in sections. From the historian’s and 
craftsman’s point of view the stalls at Prescot are 
of great value, and it is a thousand pities that 
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the screen against which they were returned was 
wantonly destroyed during a senseless restoration 
of the church some sixty years ago. 


THE BABERIES OF THE MISERICORDS 


In Lancashire there are one hundred and eleven 
misericords with carved baberies and about ten in 
which the bracket is left plain. They form a good 
and interesting series, being of varied form and date 
and illustrating a continuity of thought. 

Only twelve misericords remain of the Lancaster 
set, and they are in a terribly mutilated condition, 
the faces of the figures having been hacked away. 
They belong to the first half of the fourteenth 
century and are deeply undercut. The boss of the 
bracket is cut away, leaving the seat supported only 
by the figure subjects, which in turn are only con- 
nected to the panel at their base. There is much 
variety of treatment, the moulding terminals or side 
subjects finishing in some cases with foliage deli- 
cately treated, in others with roundels containing 
subject matter, and in one case forming part of the 
whole design. Many of the subjects carved are 
difficult to understand, but two or three of the 
baberies illustrate incidents in the life of ‘“ Reynard 
the’ Fox.” 

During the fifteenth century the bracket remains 
a solid corbel, upon the surface of which the subject 
is portrayed. The Whalley Abbey series, now - 
numbering twenty-six subjects, viz. eighteen at 
Whalley and eight at Blackburn, are vigorous and 
well designed, the carving in most cases overlapping 
the top moulding of the bracket, and the under- 
cutting being kept within reasonable limits. A 
babery from Blackburn representing a hunt, although 
much decayed and covéred with paint, shows great 
vigour of handling, as do the three baberies carved 
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with the symbols of the Evangelists. At Whalley 
there is a representation of King Alexander's flight, 
and one or two unique baberies have carved inscrip- 
tions in Latin, French, and English; this last, 
depicting the shoeing of the goose, is rendered with 
great humour and detail, the motto suggesting that 
he who meddles with other folk’s business shoes the 
goose. The side terminals are generally a simple 
treatment of leaves or rosettes. 

The Cartmel series numbers twenty-five, only 
one seat being lost. The middle brackets are well 
designed and artistically treated, being kept within 
strictly architectural limits and not allowed to over- 
flow beyond the shape of the bracket. They are 
very little undercut and the carving is kept well 
below the top moulding, which is of good propor- 
tions. A babery of vine leaves, although conven- 
tional to a degree, is of delightful elegance, as is the 
treatment of the crowned letter W in the terminals. 
The subjects dealt with at Cartmel are both sacred 
and secular, amusing and satirical, but in nearly 
every case architectural in treatment, as in the 
pelican in her piety, a harmonious and symmetrical 
arrangement of the subject. The terminals cover a 
variety of ideas—masks, foliage, roses, monograms, 
and such natural-history subjects as the hedgehog. 
At the present time they are coated with dark var- 
nish, which makes them difficult to study with any 
degree of pleasure. 

The Manchester series, thirty in number, is not 
architecturally so good, for the subjects are not kept 
so well within bounds, and they are a little too far 
away from the top moulding, which is both heavy 
and ugly; but from a technical point of view they 
are excellent, being well carved and undercut, and 
showing a fine display of imagination. It is evident 
that the carver was more interested in the portrayal 
of his subject than in his setting out, but within 
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his limits he is splendid. The lion and dragon in 
combat leaves little to be desired, and the terminal 
masks are spirited and good. The side terminals 
are confined to a circle produced by looping the 
stalk and fastening it down with a tiny leaf or flower. 
The subjects of these small roundels are delightful 
representations of flowers and leaves, such as the 
columbine and rose, together with masks and scenes 
relating to the central subject. Many of the baberies 
are satirical and full of quaint humour, as in the por- 
trayal of the old sow playing the bag-pipes, standing 
at the door of her sty while the piglets leave their 
food-trough to dance to the music; the terminals 
show the sow playing a harp and a hog saddled and 
harnessed. 

The parochial baberies, as might be expected, 
cannot vie with the monastic and collegiate ex- 
amples. Halsall retains seven old seats with good 
carving. Many of them are over-weighted by the 
top moulding, which is too strong for the size of 
the seat, but they are interesting from the spirited 
treatment of their subjects. One depicts a wrestling 
match, and although the central figures are in violent 
action it is architecturally good. 

At Bolton there remain three carved baberies 
without terminals, one depicting the legend of the 
Stanleys, and there are some plain brackets up in 
the tower museum. At Garstang there are eight 
brackets, five medizeval and three post-Reformation. 
The fifteenth-century ones have no terminals, and, 
as at Whalley, the carving overlaps the top mould- 
ing. One of the carved subjects is the elephant and 
castle. The post-Reformation ones have carved 
shields, with arms, I believe, more or less fanciful. 
At Middleton the brackets are plain and refined in 
shape. The terminals have roses and leaves, and 
the stalk is swung round in a spiral form so that it 
approaches the flowers from underneath. Sefton 
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has no tip-up seats, and although Prescot has had 
them, they have disappeared owing to the brackets 
having been built up instead of being cut in the solid. 


Tue STALL-ENDS 


Many of the stall-ends have disappeared. Lan- 
caster and Garstang have none, Whalley retains 
two, Bolton one, Middleton two or three, Halsall 
six of differing design; only Cartmel, Manchester, 
Sefton, and Prescot retain their full number. 

The two at Whalley are identical in design, with 
traceried sides transomed across with brattishing. 
They are 42 in. in thickness, and are buttressed out 
on the front edge with heavy mouldings and gables. 
The popeys are very handsome, being feathered 
angels holding shields. The legs of the topmost 
angels are effectively undercut. 

Cartmel, of about the same date, has four stall- 
ends and four bench-ends in the gangways. They 
are much decayed, owing to exposure to the weather 
during the time the choir stood unroofed. Their 
type approximates to Whalley, with tracery cut on 
the face side divided with a brattished transom. 
They are a little thicker than Whalley, measuring 
4% in., and are buttressed out on the front edge; 
the buttresses are also stouter than Whalley, so that 
the mouldings and hood gable are not so heavy and 
overpowering. As far as one can judge from the 
decayed state of the popeys they resemble those at 
Whalley. ; 

The Manchester set are complete, and in their 
design, proportions, and execution show the perfec- 
tion of Perpendicular craftsmanship. They measure 
4+ in. in thickness. The carving of the face side 
is in two sinkings, the crocketed ogee being super- 
imposed on the bed tracery. In each case a shield 
of arms is portrayed, suspended by a ribbon and 
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(By permission of Messrs. B. T. Batsford, London) 
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carved with the arms of the donors. The warden’s 
stall-end is reminiscent of the abbot’s stall at Chester, 
and illustrates the Lathom legend which was adopted 
by the Stanleys. This is also portrayed on the 
babery of the warden’s seat. The: buttressing on 
the front edges is magnificent. The shaft or cover- 
tree rises through a traceried base cut in the solid. 
It then proceeds through a small gabled porch 
standing upon four pillars, with crocketed gables at 
the sides, and covered by a delightful little tiled and 
coped roof, with delicate mouldings round the eaves. 
Above this the covertree is perforated by tiny Gothic 
tracery and supports a platform (in one case 
battled), on which is placed a little beast, lion, 
antelope, or wyvern, whose hinder quarters rest 
upon the curved moulding of the stall-end—surely 
one of the most beautiful conceits of the medizval 
carver. The popeys are superb, consisting of grape 
foliage with, bunches of fruit depending below the 
leaves. The gangway ends are also good, and 
although no unnecessary carving has been lavished 
upon their face sides, they are buttressed out, and 
have little beasts of their own, with popeys only a 
shade less wonderful than the main stall-ends. 

Many of the parochial stall-ends are of good 
design. At Halsall there are six old ones, two of 
them retaining the remnants of buttressing upon 
their front edge, and two are carved on their inner 
side above the level of the desk. They are 34 in. 
in thickness and the face sides have five different 
designs. One stall-end is more elaborately carved 
than the others, with elaborate mouldings up the 
edge containing sunk tracery. The popeys have 
all had little platforms with sitting beasts, of which 
there still remain fragments of an eagle, a lion, and 
a griffin. 

At’ Middleton there are four fine stall -ends 
decorated with tracery on the face side, which is 
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divided by a brattished transom, the principal stall- 
end having a shield of arms carved upon it; they 
measure 32 in. in thickness and are of elegant shape. 
The popeys are foliated, the central member rising 
to form a battlemented platform with a little beast 
upon it. The front edges are buttressed out and 
the covertree supports a similar platform, surmounted 
by another animal. The terminals of the stall-seat- 
ing have been removed recently from the door 
standards of the screen which they were designed 
to join. They resemble those of Sefton, swinging 
up in a graceful curve and terminating in a half 
popey. They are now used for alien purposes. 

At Bolton only one carved stall-end remains, 
which has been worked up into some furniture now 
in the Lady chapel. It is 4? in. in thickness, and 
depicts two angels holding a shield, the arms on 
which have been erased. The whole is a little 
crude in workmanship, but, apart from the pedestals 
upon which the angels rest, the design is quite 
charming. The popey is both large and heavy. 
Many of the other stall-ends are preserved in the 
tower museum; they have no carving upon their 
face sides, but are well shaped and have good popeys 
with vine foliage. 

Sefton retains all its stall-ends, which are a curious 
shape owing to the additional height required by 
converting the fronts of the desks into a series of 
canopied testers for the singing boys. The face 
side of these ends is divided by a transom, and the 
panels formed by this are filled with free carving of 
rather primitive type. The lower panels are filled 
with Renaissance flowers, and the upper panels with 
heraldic or other beasts taken from babery subjects, 
such as antelopes disporting themselves, the owl 
teased by other birds, the splayed eagle, and the 
collared unicorn. They measure 34 in. in thick- 


32 
ness, and the popeys are large and rather coarse. 
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The terminals of the seating remain on either side 
of the main entrance to the choir; they rise to the 
screen standards in a graceful curve, finishing in a 
half popey. They are decorated in the same manner 
as the stall-ends; the upper panels have a mono- 
gram, J.M., divided by an ornamental cord with 
tassels, being the initials of James Molyneux, rector 
1489-1509. 

At Prescot there are twelve stall-ends and ter- 
minals. They are narrow in shape with clumsy 
popeys. The face sides are decorated with a 
curious mixture of Gothic and Jacobean ornament. 
The gangway bench-ends bear the date 1636. 


Desk FRONTS 


The fronts and desking of these series have in 
the majority of cases been destroyed. There are 
portions at Halsall and Middleton, but they are 
complete only at Cartmel, Manchester, Sefton, and 
Prescot. 

The Cartmel desking is in excellent preservation. 
It is placed upon a stone base, at present 7 in. in 
depth, pierced with caters or quatrefoils, two to each 
of the three sides. Upon this is placed the stout 
timber framework forming the foundation upon 
which the stalls are erected, the platform being 13 
in. from the present level of the floor. The desks 
are broken on either side by a gangway, the bench- 
ends having projecting buttresses with elaborate 
base mouldings, between which are the steps to the 
platform. The fronts are divided into panelling by 
muntins, and the heads are filled with applied tracery 
of two designs, one segmental and the other trefoil 
in shape. The desk projects well over the panelling 
and is boldly moulded, matching the base beam. It 
measures less than 2 ft. in height on the inner side 
and 3 ft. 2 in: on the outside. 
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Like Cartmel there is only a single row of stalls 
at Manchester, standing. upon a raised platform 22 
in. above the floor. The desk fronts rest upon a 
stone base 104 in. deep, which is pierced with caters 
containing shields. The fronts are divided into 
panelling by muntins, the panels having elaborate 
applied tracery heads. The desk edge projects 
considerably over the panelling and all the mould- 
ings are bold and strong, giving a rich appearance. 
The fronts are broken by gangways, with bench- 
ends well buttressed out, between which are the 
steps to the platform. The height of the desks 
from the inner side is 24 ft., and from the choir 
floor 4 ft. 7 in. They are in keeping with the 
whole of the woodwork of the choir, and it would 
be difficult to suggest any artistic improvement. 

At Halsall there are two short lengths of desking 
of unusual design. They measure 3 ft. 9 in. in 
length and the old work is about 2 ft. in height. 
The arrangements of the chancel here are so 
entirely at cross purposes with true medizval 
feeling that it is impossible to reconcile oneself 
to their present condition. 

At Middleton also are portions of the stall 
fronts, which have been placed upon a new base. 
They are excellent examples of linen-fold pattern, 
and the dividing muntins project well forward, 
the desk head overhanging the panelling, giving 
good light and shade. It is a pity that the recent 
construction of these stalls should have been so 
detrimental to their dignity and charm. 

Sefton has by far the most interesting and 
uncommon desk fronts. They are constructed to 
form small canopied seats for the singing boys, 
the desk forming the cove and the panelled back 
being fitted to its inner edge with applied tracery 
in the heads. Each of these seats is separated 
by solid boarding, the front edges having sunk 
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tracery cut upon them. The canopy fronts are 
finished by pierced tracery heads of elliptical form, 
the edge of the desk forming a cornice decorated 
with two small crestings, between which is carved 
a delicate vine trail. Resting on the stone base 
is a strong plank of oak, carved along its front 
edge with sunk quatrefoils and forming the seat 
foretne boys. “hese seats are divided by a 
gangway on each side. 

At Prescot the fronts are made up of shallow 
Jacobean panelling to which is attached benching 
supported on turned balusters. The stalls extend 
to 17 ft. on either side of the chancel in addition 
to the returns and are broken by gangways on 
either side. The whole is quiet and restrained 
for the period of its erection, but is at the present 
time marred by the temporary heightening of the 
desks for the use of the singers. The vandalism 
here, apart from the destruction of the screen, has 
been the destruction of part of the stallwork to 
admit of an organ. 


Canopy WorkK 


It remains to describe the canopies, which are 
the chief claim of Lancashire to a foremost place 
in the possession of medizeval stallwork. 

The earliest of the series are at Lancaster and 
date from about 1340.1 They have many features 
in common with the stalls at Winchester, which 
precede them in point of time (about 1300), notwith- 
standing the fact that the design of the earlier 
set is geometric and the latter flamboyant. The 
Winchester work is fortunate in having retained 
its back panelling or entercloses, and remaining in 
the building it was designed to adorn. Here the 

1 At that time Lancaster Church, predecessor of the existing one, 


was a priory church dependent on the Norman abbey of Sées. This 
organic connection may explain the character of the stalls. 
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canopies are of gable form and each covers two 
stalls, thereby producing a large scale design. The 
tracery is strictly geometrical, and the crocketing 
up the edges of the gables well defined. The 
roof between the overhanging gables and the 
back panelling is vaulted. The carved detail of 
the entercloses is wonderful and -forestalls the 
Lancaster type. The main shafts are gabled and 
the crocketing is closely set, and they might easily 
be mistaken for Lancaster if separated from their 
surroundings. 

We will now try to imagine the Lancaster stall- 
work with its original back panelling. In this 
design each gable covers but one stall, therefore 
they are more tapering than at Winchester, and 
in proportion are nearer to the seating. They 
measure 14 ft. 4 in. from the base to the top of 
the great standards. The roof between the over- 
hanging gables and the entercloses is a cove. 
There are fourteen canopies over the stalls and 
portions of others have been used as a reredos. 
They are divided by stout buttresses which terminate 
in heavy pinnacles rising to an even height with 
the finialled gables. The head of each ogee arch 
is filled with open tracery, ~ in. in thickness, with 
mouldings corresponding to the windows of the 
period, and finishing on their lower side with a 
series of cusps, as varied as the patterning of the 
tracery above them and consisting of heads, flowers, 
and leaves. The moulding of each ogee arch and 
gable is built up of three layers of wood to enable 
the carver to reproduce the deep hollows of stone 
mouldings, the outer strip being homogeneous with 
a crocketing above. 

Nowhere I suppose out of France is to be found 
such a wealth of flamboyant tracery design. Not 


1 I have attempted to minimise its absence by placing a black 
cloth behind the stalls in my photograph. 
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only in the heads of the ogee arches but inside 
each tapering gable the flowing tracery runs riot ; 
on each buttress face and wherever a surface 
offers its opportunity to the carver this tracery 
enriches it, and hardly ever is it duplicated. Along 
the upper edge of each ogee and gable runs a 
border of foliage about 5 in. in depth, cut out 
of ~ in. boarding. The crocketing becomes in 
almost every instance continuous, and the effect 
is both beautiful and delicate in comparison with 
the heavy tracery it surmounts. The foliage is 
largely natural in form, and one can pick out well- 
known specimens without difficulty. Each ogee, 
gable, and pinnacle is finished with a finial which 
appears too solid owing to its not being sufficiently 
undercut to create shadows. 

The standards are elaborate, rising from the 
capping of the seat in buttress: form, with base 
mould and offset halfway up and with half shafts 
on either side. These also have bases and caps, 
the latter receiving the moulding of the ogee 
arches. The buttresses are broken at the level of 
the canopies by a small crocketed gable finishing 
below with virile little portrait heads. Above this 
is a projecting battling, from which springs the 
pinnacle to a height of 5 ft. The shaft of the 
pinnacle terminates in the same manner, and the 
spire above is crocketed closely up to the finial. 
There are over a hundred little portrait heads on 
the pinnacled buttresses and six specimens of tracery 
on each. Every detail of the canopies has been 
wonderfully thought out, and labour has not been 
considered in their execution. 

These stalls show in great completeness the 
triumphs and weaknesses of the woodcraftsman 
prior to the Black Death in 1349. Up to that date 
he was content to follow the stone mason, trying 
to reproduce as far as his materials allowed the 
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mason’s methods in the constructional setting out, 
the shape of his mouldings, and the stonelike 
surfaces of his foliage. He worked in large 
timbering, cutting his thick tracery out of solid 
blocks of oak; he dowelled his joints and only 
used mortice and tenons for his roofs. He, never- 
theless, did magnificent work, of which examples 
remain in the sedilia at Beverley, the bishop’s 
throne at Exeter, and the stalls at Winchester. 
The knowledge of the dissimilarity of the two 
materials only enhances our admiration for the 
patience and ingenuity displayed in mastering the 
seemingly impossible. 

Whalley is one of the few authenticated instances 
of the removal of woodwork from a plundered abbey 
to the adjacent parish church. The other known 
instances are also in the north of England, where the 
new orders were received with dislike and rebellion. 
These stalls date from about 1430. The choir of 
the conventual church was erected between 1417 
and 1434, and the initials of the presiding abbot, 
William of Whalley, 1418-1434, are carved upon 
one of the seats. The woodwork is about ninety 
years later than that at Lancaster, and shows a 
complete change of style. These stalls are of the 
tabernacled type, and in many respects resemble 
the earlier stalls at Chester, which were erected at 
about 1390, but are of a more advanced Perpen- 
dicular style. 

Only a portion of the Whalley woodwork was 
removed into the parish church and that not in a 
complete state, no attempt having been made to 
re-erect the second tier of canopies, possibly owing 
to their complicated form, or the lack of height in 
the parochial chancel. There are no indications at 
the present time of their position above the canopy 
vaults, but this may be accounted for by the thorough 
reconstruction which took place about 1844, when 
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they were generously renewed, the new portions 
being thoroughly mixed with the old. These con- 
sist of four new stalls, practically all the entercloses 
with the tracery upon them, seven new elbows, four 
new misericords, and many additions to the canopy 
work and vaults. When first placed in the chancel 
they were returned in proper order, but at this 
restoration were set back against the chancel 
walls. 

The height of the canopies from the seating. is 
unusual, and when complete in the abbey choir they 
must have been a noble and dignified series. Each 
stall is divided by a covertree, the base resting upon 
the capping of the seats and composed of a turned 
shaft 61 in. in height, with excellent moulded cap 
and base. The circular shaft terminates 1 ft. below 
the canopy, becoming square in shape with small 
buttresses on either side. At the level of the top 
of the canopy is a small battled platform, and the 
shaft is set back a little, becoming a crocketed and 
finialled pinnacle, which is attached to the great 
standard by a flying buttress. ‘The great standard is 
also crocketed and finialled, reaching to the chancel 
roof. It shows marks on either side of having had 
panelling mortised into it at one time. Below the 
eroining of the canopy the two shafts are linked 
together by a panel of pierced tracery composed 
of a cusped arch with tracery above. The lower 
canopies are designed with three arched and cusped 
gables of delicate form crocketed and finialled, the 
triangular spaces being decorated with carved foliage 
and masks. These gablets are divided by flying 
pinnacles which are shorter than the gablets they 
divide. The vaults of the lower canopies are quite 
delightful ; they are cut out of solid blocks of oak 
and carved to represent little lierned vaults spring- 
ing from six points with small ribs and bosses ; they 
have a decided upward tilt towards the front and 
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measure 26 in. across and 18 in. from back to front. 
The tracery of the entércloses to which they are 
attached has been entirely renewed, but there is 
no reason to doubt the authenticity of the design. 
The returned ends of the stalls are also modern 
and may or may not follow the original setting 
out. 

Some idea of the completed design can be 
obtained from the Chester stalls, which have the 
two great standards connected by flying buttresses 
in the same way. The standard pinnacles at 
Whalley are not of as great a height as at 
Chester and probably the completed scheme would 
be less ornate. It is lamentable that we have lost 
many of the connecting links between Chester and 
Manchester, ill-fortune having overtaken many of 
the examples of this period: York, for instance, 
having been destroyed by fire in the nineteenth 
century. 

The collegiate church of the Blessed Virgin, 
St. Denis, and St. George in Manchester possesses 
one of the finest collections of medizval woodwork 
remaining in place in England. ‘The pulpitum, 
though it has. suffered many vicissitudes, is still 
largely original, the stalls are nearly perfect, the 
choir parcloses exist, though now pushed up in the 
arcades and placed in an abbreviated condition on 
wooden ogee arches; these and the beautiful Lady 
chapel screen, together with the chantry screens 
enclosing the Derby and Jesus chapels, form a 
treasure house of medizeval woodwork which the 
present Chapter, conscious of past misdeeds, now 
watches with a jealous care. 

The church was made collegiate in 1421, when 
extensive building took place, and under Warden 
James Stanley the second, 1485-1506, the choir 
was enriched with tabernacled stalls. Evidences 
have proved that the north side was paid for by 
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Richard Beswick, merchant, whose imitative arms 
are displayed on the north-eastern stall-end.? 

The canopy work is very ornate, and comes 
second in a series of three sets of corresponding 
style and. workmanship, viz. Ripon 1489-1494, 
Manchester 1506, and Beverley 1520-1524, all 
showing in a marked degree the northern style 
of early sixteenth century canopy “work. They 
are built up in two stages, the upper stage of 
Ripon having remarkable affinity to the Chester 
stalls of 1390, even to having spires, but of 
diminished importance. The great standards are 
broken across by the top of the first story, which 
is projected forward and enriched with a trail of 
foliage. In all these sets the oriel window in the 
lower story, which was omitted at Nantwich, is 
replaced as at Chester, but with larger tracery, 
entirely filling the panels. Placed in front on each 
of the three sides are attenuated gables, crocketed 
and finialled (these are omitted at Beverley), and at 
each corner of the canopy is placed a flying pinnacle 
attached to the oriel by a butting arch, which is 
filled below with open tracery. In front of the 
gables, instead of the Chester bowing ogee, are 
little pinnacles projected forward on each of the 
sides by a little two-sided niche, crocketed on a 
small scale and raised a little above the corner 
pinnacles, resulting in six small gablets and three 
small pinnacles in front of the larger gables and 
pinnacles, thus producing an extraordinarily compli- 
cated effect on the eye. The pinnacles, instead of 
rising above the cornice of the oriel as at Chester, 
finish well below it, accentuating the two-story 
design. The second story plan is fairly simple in 
construction; it consists of a single niche flanked 


1 Pal. of Lancaster Plea Roll 125, m. 22. In a suit brought 
by the Abbot of Whalley against the Warden and College of Man- 
chester in1519. I owe this reference to the Rev. H. A. Hudson, F.S.A. 
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by open panels of tracery connecting it with the 
main standards, corresponding to Chester but with- 
out the niche base, the tracery coming down on 
to the head of the oriel. The three sides of the 
niche have open tracery divided by two transoms, 
and the niche is strengthened on either side by two 
stout buttresses terminating in pinnacles. The head 
of the niche consists of three little gables divided 
by small pinnacles similar to Nantwich, of simpler 
design than Chester and without a spire; but this 
is amply compensated for by the reintroduction 
of the coved tester, which is here placed over 
all and« panelled at the back: ~The front. of the 
tester overhanging the canopies consists of a strong 
moulding filled with vine enrichment, crested above, 
whilst below it is divided into bays by pendants, 
each bay being filled with a tracery head, that on 
the north composed of a segment of an arch with 
a drop cresting of twisted thorn stalks, that on 
the south composed of a Tudor arch with cusps. 
The complete success of the tester is the framing 
which it gives to the whole scheme, unifying it 
and providing a rich dark background, causing 
the tabernacle work to stand out in bold relief. 
This advantage can best be gauged by seeing 
the canopies at Beverley, now deprived of this 
setting (with the exception of the returns), which 
look starved and feeble against the white walls, 
the strong light behind them halving their already 
delicate lines to the eye. 

The covertrees are less prominent than in earlier 
stallwork. They rise from the capping of the 
seating in a circular shaft with cap and base to 
within a foot of the canopies. Over the shaft is a 
small canopied niche and above this is placed a 
large pinnacle with a moulded base finishing below 
the level of the head of the first story. Level with 
this head, on a receding plain, is the moulded bracket 
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of another niche, also canopied and buttressed, the 
shaft to which it is attached finishing in a crocketed 
pinnacle disappearing into the shadow of the tester. 
The panels of open tracery connecting the upper 
niches with the standard division are finished above 
with a moulded half-arch toward the niche, and 
the half-arches are finished on their upper. side 
with a crocketed ogee rising to the buttresses on 
either side of the niche. 

The canopy work over the stalls on each side 
of the entrance to the choir is treated more 
elaborately than the rest. In the lower canopy 
the attenuated gable is omitted and the canopy is 
four-sided instead of three, each small projecting 
niche canopy being so constructed as to give the 
impression of a small tower, decorated with per- 
forated traeery and transomed in the upper half. 
They are finished by small gables, which are battle- 
mented im the one case and plain in the other, 
under which are a series of small lancet windows. 
Each little tower is capped by a spire crocketed 
and finialled. The whole canopy gives the im- 
pression of extraordinary richness in design and 
detail, a tour de force in medizval craftsman- 
ship. In the upper story the niches are divided 
into three by the pinnacles being continued down 
to the base, each base having a pedestal of rich 
tracery. 

The entercloses of the stalls have applied tracery 
in the upper part, which is divided into three by 
two small shafts with caps and bases, from which 
spring two points of the vaulting. The tracery is 
transomed and brattished, the lower part finishing 
with an ogee arch. The vaulting under the canopies 
is of hexagonal form, the ribs arranged as a star 
of six diamonds, each one filled with perforated 
tracery of delicate workmanship, the design varying 
in different canopies. The vault is built up instead 
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of being cut in the solid, to which fact it owes the 
loss of some of its details. 

The returned ends which finish the stallwork 
to the east are an excellent piece of design. They 
are buttressed on either side and are panelled 
throughout. They have applied tracery to the 
height of the capping of the seat. Above this is 
an elaborate niche, consisting of a carved base and 
pinnacled canopy finishing at the same level as the 
first story of the tabernacle work. Over this 
again is a second canopied niche finished by the 
tester design. 

With the Reformation ecclesiastical furniture fell 
upon sad grey days, the gloom being broken for a 
short time by a St. Martin’s summer with the advent 
of Archbishop Laud, who spent his life in restoring 
some degree of dignity and order to the Anglican 
Church. His example was nobly followed by a 
few persons whose efforts in this direction deserve 
our respect and gratitude. Unfortunately with few 
exceptions this has been one of the missing notes 
of modern restorations, and their efforts have been 
contemptuously turned out. 

John Harrison of Leeds, finding the needs of 
the populace uncared for, built the church of St. 
John and furnished it with beautiful woodwork, 
including screens, pewing, and pulpit, at his sole 
cost in the year 1604. George Preston of Holker 
Hall re-roofed the choir of Cartmel Priory and 
placed splendid canopies over the existing stalls 
in the year 1620. Viscount Scudamore re-roofed 
the choir and transepts of the Cistercian Abbey 
of Dore and placed a fine screen across the choir 
arch, together with pulpit and fittings, in the year 
1634. With the Restoration of Charles II. this 
good work was continued by Bishop Cosin, who in 
1665 replaced the destroyed stalls of Durham 
Cathedral, surmounting them with lovely taber- 
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nacled canopies full of Gothic feeling; he also 
placed a dignified pulpitum across the choir which 
was ignominiously destroyed in 1846. It is interest- 
ing to note that Dr. Cosin preached the opening 
sermon in John Harrison’s church in Leéds, and 
afterwards erected a fair screen, now also destroyed, in 
the University church of Great St. Mary, Cambridge, 
where he was vice-chancellor; he further adorned 
the church of Brancepeth, of which he was rector, 
and his son-in-law’s church at Sedgfield with fitting 
screens, stalls, and furniture, part: of which are still 
happily spared to us. Lesser churches were not 
slow to follow the example set them, and the county 
of Durham possesses many specimens of the-work 
of this period. In Lancashire the church of Prescot 
was fitted with a screen and returned stalls in 1636. 
With the Restoration in 1660 the damaged church 
at Acton in Cheshire was repaired, and screens and 
stalls of quiet and restrained design were placed 
therein. Many other churches had similar work 
to show until the recent devastating period of 
restoration. 

The work erected at St. John’s, Leeds, and at 
Abbey Dore is thoroughly Jacobean in character, 
but the Cartmel canopies, coming between these 
two in point of time, have the classic feeling of 
the first Renaissance. The overhanging tester is 
constructed with architrave, frieze, and cornice, 
supported on circular columns with moulded bases 
and Corinthian caps, the entablature being projected 
over the head of each column. The panelled range 
behind is broken up by pilasters having caps and 
bases which are placed in a corresponding position 
to the columns, the panelling of each bay consisting 
of pierced tracery. The frieze is enriched by a 
vine trail having a connecting stem of ogee form, 
broken by the projecting entablature over the 
columns; these are ornamented with cherubs’ heads, 
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which are the only feeble part of the carving. 
Interspersed amongst the vine foliage are the 
emblems of the Passion, including the shirt, mailed 
fist, dice, spear, cross, spade, chalice, scourge, lamp, 
pincers, nails, hammer, ladder, whipping post, pick, 
sword, star, cock, and crown of thorns, St. Anthony’s 
cross, a cross and flag, hyssop, and sponge, Paschal 
Lamb, St. John’s head, the ear, and the sun, and 
also the emblems of the Evangelists, arranged in 
differing order and many times repeated. The vine 
decoration trails round the columns and up the 
pilasters, and upon the former are more emblems 
scattered among the foliage. The whole scheme is 
rich without losing any of its dignity, which is 
enhanced by the pierced traceried panelling at the 
back of each stall, divided into two lights with 
rounded heads filled with ogee cusped tracery of 
excellent Gothic tradition. Below this: is the 
pierced panel of light filigree tracery, complicated in 
design and of which there are twenty-five varieties. 

For the genesis of the Cartmel panels we may 
turn to Scottish woodwork, which for a long period 
before the Reformation had .been influenced by 
French art, and as we: know in the case of the 
stalls at Melrose Abbey had; also been. imported 
from Flanders.’ This style filtered’ across the 


1 Proceedings of the Society of Antiguaries, 1. 112. A document 
relating to a dispute at Bruges between William Carebis, a Scotch 
merchant, and John Crawfort, a monk of Melrose, on the one hand, 
and Cornelius de Aeltre, citizen and master of the art of carpentry of 
Bruges, on the other hand. The latter had contracted to supply 
certain stalls and erect them in the abbey church of Melrose, after 
the fashion of the stalls of the choir of the abbey church of Dunis in 
Flanders, with carving similar to that existing in the church of 
Thosan near Bruges. The stipulated price had been paid, and the 
master carpenter was called to account for delaying to complete the 
work ; whereupon he pleaded various excuses, stating that the work 
had been impeded by popular commotions, during which he had been 
deserted by his workmen and had suffered heavy losses. It was 
decided that Melrose Abbey should bear the cost of its transport to 
the town of Sluys and embarkation thence to Scotland, and should 
make some allowance to Cornelius towards his journey to Melrose ; 
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border, as can be seen in the screen work still 
enclosing St. Catherine’s chapel at Carlisle, the 
pulpitum in Hexham Priory and the chantry chapel of 
Prior Leschman in the same church. It is therefore 
possible that these panels at Cartmel Priory are a 
local post-reformation version of this delightful work. 

The canopies over the returned stalls are carried 
across the chancel in the form of a screen, and in 
the same way the eastern ends are continued as 
entercloses with doors to the eastern projecting 
walls of the choir. In the returned portion the 
pierced panels are transomed and fixed to hinges so 
that they may be opened and shut at will. This is 
a modern arrangement, with the exception of the 
lower panels on the south side of the entrance to 
the choir, which retain their original hinges. On 
the west sjde of the canopied screen the wainscot is 
panelled into bays, having a top horizontal member 
carved with the vine and emblems of the Passion. 
The entrance to the choir has a double door; each 
half is constructed with a pointed Gothic head, 
below which is pierced tracery, the wainscot being 
elaborately treated with ornamental mouldings. 

In the vestry there is an old painting showing 
the interior of the church before the restoration. 
Upon the screen is a large Georgian gallery, forming 
a loft upon which is placed the organ; other items 
of interest are a canopied pew, a three-decker 
pulpit, a gallery in the north aisle, and some excellent 
panelled pewing in the nave. 


CONCLUSION 


One cannot close this record without a few words 


and that they should give him and his chief carver a safe-conduct for 
the journey and return. The document is dated 7th of October, 1441. 
i The local tradition is that Preston imported workmen direct 
from Flanders. See Stockdale’s Annals of Cartmel, 414 (quoted in 
V.C.H. Lancashire, viii. 256). 
D 
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on the generous if mistaken manner in which the 
churches of Lancashire have been restored. This 
is doubtless owing to the county being a wealthy 
industrial centre and the desire to bring the 
ecclesiastical buildings up to date, but the result has 
been disastrous from an ecclesiologist’s point of 
view. Nevertheless it is instructive in showing the 
various ideals and methods employed during the 
last hundred years in dealing with church restoration. 

Leyland is an excellent specimen of the earliest 
manner; the nave and aisles were demolished and a 
large assembly room with galleries erected in the 
Batty Langley style of churchwarden Gothic. The 
building is spacious, airy, and suitable, except for its 
pewing, for any purpose requiring floor space and 
uninterrupted views. Blackburn church was totally 
demolished in 1820 and a spectacular and theatrical 
building erected in its place, in which the true spirit 
of Gothic is invisible. Bolton is in a later method ; 
here again the whole church was demolished and a 
stately, massive, and gloomy building erected in 
correct Decorated Gothic, having none of the home- 
liness or historic interest of the building it replaced. 
Rochdale has suffered in other ways. The chancel 
and its aisles were rebuilt and lengthened by two 
bays, the nave aisles rebuilt and the tower 
heightened ; the chancel was also filled with stalls 
and fittings stained black to represent age, of lavish 
though incorrect design. Whalley went through 
fairly drastic restorations in 1844 and 1864. Cartmel 
was restored 1850-60 at a cost of over £5000, and 
during the process lost much of the accumulation 
of years. 

Recently there has been a recrudescence of 
restoration. In 1909 Whalley was once again in 
the architect’s hands at a cost of £4000; Cartmel 
Fell church in 1911, at the cost of its antiquity and 
#1000; and Lancaster in the same year. Sefton 
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is at present (1917) under a general restoration at a 
cost of over £10,000. It is difficult to find any 
concerted plan of action or method pursued during 
these renewals. In the majority of cases it seems 
to have been largely a matter of caprice, or the 
exemplification of the particular fads of the presiding 
architect. The floor of the chancel at Lancaster, 
which remained until 1911 at the old level, has 
been raised 4 ft. by a series of steps; Whalley and 
Sefton, having been previously raised, have been 
lowered. 

The organ is often a fruitful source of trouble; 
originally placed in a gallery at the west end, where 
its classic case was an ornament to the church 
(and where it still happily rests at Whalley), it has 
generally been moved towards the chancel. At 
Lancastef it is now an eyesore blocking up the choir 
aisle ; at Sefton and Middleton it fills a chantry 
chapel. “In many cases it has had a special chamber 
constructed for it, spoiling the medizval plan. The 
cult of the organ is also responsible for the addition 
of many seats in the chancel to accommodate an 
overflowing body of singers, resulting in the chancel 
area being now little better than a gangway to the 
altar. It has also caused a destruction of ancient 
stallwork to make room for’ the organist, as at 
Prescot. At Manchester an organ already too 
large for the building has had so many recent 
additions as practically to fill up a large portion of 
the choir aisles, incommoding an already insufficient 
area for worship, in addition to spoiling the beauty 
and symmetry of the building. 

During all this restoring and refurnishing much 
of the old work has perished, and what is left is 
often treated with indifference. The rood-stairs at 
Garstang have been destroyed; so have the screens 
at Prescot, Bolton, and Rochdale. The stalls have 
either been turned out, as at Rochdale, or are in the 
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porch as at Blackburn, or in a room in a tower as 
at Bolton, or have been so renewed as at Garstang 
as to be but shadows of their former selves. The 
main note seems to have been a lack of appreciation 
of old woodwork, glass and tombs. Nothing has 
seemed valuable without it has been excavated from 
the foundations or walls, and of Saxon and Norman 
date. These fragments are reverently treated and 
shown to admiring visitors. Is it too late to appeal 
for a more reverent treatment of what still remains, 
which when once lost or decayed can never be 
replaced ? 

My thanks are due to the clergy who have 
allowed me to photograph and measure the stall- 
work in their churches; to Sir Wm. St. John Hope, 
D.C.L., for-reading the’ proofs; to the Rey- ie as 
Hudson, F.S.A., for obtaining for me the privilege 
of photographing and measuring the stallwork in 
Manchester Cathedral, also for the loan of the 
block showing the interior of the Cathedral (from 
an old print); to Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Ltd., for 
permission to use the blocks made from my photo- 
graphs, and to the Executors of the late Francis 
Bond for a similar favour. 


APPENDIX 


ADDITIONAL NOTES AND MEASUREMENTS 


Lancaster.—The church was restored in 1911 by Austin 
and Paley; the sanctuary was lengthened, the altar being 
brought forward to leave a passage behind connecting the 
choir aisles. The stalls are at present fourteen in number, 
and stand upon the chancel floor without a raised platform. 
Two blocks of five stalls in each are 12 ft. 11 in. in length, 
and two blocks of two stalls in each 5 ft. 8 in. in length. 
Four further canopies form the reredos with five large 
pinnacles, and on either side are two large panels of blind 
tracery. Above the seating the roof is a cove; some of the 
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ribs appear to be old but the boarding is modern. Two 
returned ends of the canopy work are old and six are new, 
but in every case the little arch at the level of the coving is 
modern. The stalls have lost their entercloses, but many 
of the back standards are genuine, the end ones being 
stouter than the others, each having three sets of blind 
tracery upon them. The six belonging to the north set 
are new, the rest are old. These eighteen standards 
have 54 patterns of tracery upon them. The backs of 
_the seating below the capping have been renewed. The 
block of two stalls formerly on the north side of the altar, 
now in the first bay to the south, contains the abbot’s 
stall. The counter knops consist of an abbot’s head and a 
face surrounded by delicate foliage. The side caps to the 
buttresses have also small heads, and in many details the 
especial dignity of the seat is shown. The stalls measure 
19 in. from back to front, from floor to capping 2 ft. 7 in., 
centring 2 ft. 6 in., the capping is 43 in., from the floor to 
the seat is 164 in. The tip-up seats measure 2 ft. 4 in., 
including the quadrant edge, and are 13 in. across to the 
hinge, 15 in. from back to front, and 1 in. thick. The 
bracket projects 6 in. Two misericords are totally missing 
and the others are badly damaged; they have all been 
rehung. The front buttresses are 5 in. wide by 44 in, 
deep, from the capping of the seat to the side caps of the 
standards 4 ft. 2 in., and from the capping to the apex of 
the ogee’5 ft. 44 in. 

Whalley was restored in 1909 by Prof. E. Prior at a 
cost of £4000. The dark stain and varnish which covered 
the stalls was pickled off and they are now the natural 
colour of oak. They were originally 18 in number but are 
now 22. There are 24 canopies, two being over the priest’s 
door on the south side. The returned ends are new. The 
stalls are at present ranged on either side of the chancel, each 
set measuring 31 ft. 3 in. in length. The platform on 
which they stand was placed at the recent restoration. 
The new work added in 1844 and 1909 is as follows: 
Counters on the north side numbering from the east end 
I, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, and the corner ; south side, number 1 and 
the corner. Misericords 1, 2, 3 on the north side, and 
number 1 on the south. Covertrees, I, 2, 6, 13 on the 
north side, and numbers 1 and 8 on the south. The enter- 
closes are practically all new, and many parts of the canopy 
work, together with the desking and the stall-ends, except- 
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ing the two at the east end of the north side ; these measure 
4 ft. 5 in. in height, 184 in. in width, and 43 in. in thickness. 

The width of the chancel at the west end is 24 ft. 7 in. 
and at the east end of stalls 24 ft. 4 in. Centring of seats 
2 ft. 5 in., counters 2% in. From platform to capping 
3 ft. 44 in., platform to seat 16 in., seat to capping 244 in. 
The seat measures 264 in., with the quadrant edge, 134 in. 
from hinge to front and 16 in. from panel to front and I in. 
thick, the bracket being 54 in. The capping is 3% in. 
Centring of the entercloses 2 ft. 4 in., the muntin 33 in., 
the tracery 2 ft. 6 in. to the apex and 1 in. thick. The 
pillars are 5 ft. 1 in., divided as follows, base 54 in., plain 
22} in., annulet 2 in., plain 264 in. and cap 43 in., from the 
cap of the pillar to the brattishing 3 ft. 3 in., and from the 
brattishing to the top of the front standard 3 ft. 9 in. 
From the platform to the top of the back standard 20 ft. 
6 in. The canopy gables are 3 ft. tall and 10 in. wide at 
the base, the dividing pinnacles being 2 ft. 3 in. The vault 
is 26 in. across, 18 in. from back to front, and projects 15 
in. or 5 in. beyond the standards, having a rise of 10 in. at 
the front, and is cut out of the solid. The tracery between 
the front and back standards dividing the vaults is 10 in. 
across and 94 in. deep. 

The inscriptions upon the baberies are as follows: 
Abbot’s stall—Semper gaudentes sint ista sede sedentes 
(May they always rejoice who occupy this seat); Satyrs’ 
seat—Penses molt parles peu (Think much, speak little) ; 
Shoeing the goose seat— Whoso melles hym of that al men 
dos let hym cum hier and shoe the ghos. In the Whalley 
“Coucher Book” it is stated that Eatough was a carver 
to the Abbey. 

Blackburn.—These eight stalls, forming part of the 
Whalley Abbey set, are very -dilapidated and are coated 
with brown paint and varnish. The panelled backs are 
made of Georgian woodwork. The counter quadrants 
have been filled in, or the sides of the counters have been 
cased with thin boarding. The misericords have lost their 
quadrant edges and are now hinged to the backs owing to 
the panelling having been brought too much forward. 
The shafts of the counters below the seating have been 
renewed with machine turned stuff with poor caps and 
bases. The counter knops consist of four angels, the rest 
being foliage of the same type as Whalley. The baberies 
are a fine series, depicting the emblems of St. Matthew, 
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St. Mark, and St. Luke, the expulsion of Adam and Eve 
from the Garden, the fox preaching to hens and geese, a 
hunting scene, and two of foliage, one of these of the trefoil 
water-leaf type. 

Manchester.—The width of the choir at the west end 
between the entercloses is 25 ft., at the east end of the 
stalls 23 ft. 10 in. The total length of the stalls, with the 
return end is 29 ft. 104 in.; without return 28 a ye aa 
Each side of the returned stalls 8 ft. 9 in.; the choir 
entrance g ft. 54 in. The centring of the eae 2 ft. 4 in. 


the returns 2 ft.5in. From the platform to the capping of > 


the seat 3 ft. 64 in.; to the seat only, r ft.6in. The seat 
ise2? ft; 1 in. wide and 13 in. deep, the bracket projection 
62 in. The counters 32 in. The capping 4 in. thick, with 
a projection of 164 in. The enterclose centring 2 ft. 4 in., 
the panels being 23 in., the dividing muntin 5} in., project- 
ing 3? in., the tracery heads 2 ft. 9 in. The covertrees 
3 ft. 10 in., divided as follows: base 4} in., the annulet 
IZ in., the cap 44 in., the shaft being 2} in. in diameter. 
From the seat capping to the spring of the vault 3 ft. 10 in., 
projection of vault inside 1 ft. 8 in., to the extreme pro- 
jection of the centre pinnacle 2 ft. 24 in. The height of 
the first story from the platform to the base of the upper 
niche is 11 ft. 6 in.; the height of the upper story to the 
top of canopy pinnacles, at ft. “6 in, Hexagonal projection 
of upper story 13 in., width across outside 16 in. Depth 
of oriel roof 4# in., each side being 12 in. Width of flying 
buttresses 84 in. ‘Lar ge drop pinnacles of lower story 3 ft., 
small ditto 1 ft. 44 in. Stall-ends, total height 5 ft. a ins; 
base 114 in., popey 12 in., thicknéss 44 in. Covertree: first 
story 12 in., second story 9} in., third story 13} in., thick- 
ness at base 74 in. Desk fronts, stone base 10$’in., seat 
mould 4% in., to base of panelling 7 in., panels 2 ft. 4? in. 
by 10% in., tracery heads 11 in. by ? in. muntins 3? in. 
and 54 in., projecting 24 in. Projection of top mould 
from panel 4? in., desk top 15 in. by 3 in. From ground 
to front edge of desk 4 ft. 7 in., choir floor to stall platform 
26 in., platform to bottom of desk 26} in. The gangways 
22 in. wide. 

Cartmel.—Width of choir at the west end 26 ft. 6 in., 
at the east end of stalls 27 ft. The side stalls are 26 ft. 
long, the returns each Io ft. 2 in. and the door 6 ft. I in. 
The height of the stalls from the platform to ft. I in. 
The cornice 25 in. across, the projection over the columns 
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being 34 in. The columns are 5 ft. 5 in. in height and 
44 in. in diameter. The pierced panels are 5 ft. 3 in. by 
7L in. by 3 in. each. The pilasters are 5 in. wide. The 
cornice soffit is unmoulded. Seating width 2 ft. 5 in., the 
returns being 2 ft. gin. The capping 3} in., the depth of 
projection over the elbow 18 in. and over the back of the 
seat 14 in. The counters 3}in. From platform to seat 
16 in. The seat 26 in. by 12 in. by ? in. the bracket 
projects 7 in. The desk fronts from choir floor to platform 
13 in. Total height of the fronts to the reading desk 
3 ft.2in. Stone base mould 7 in., oak base mould 6 in., 
panels 22? in., centring at 14 in. and 15 in., dividing 
muntins 2? in. and 3% in. alternately, applied tracery heads 
10} in., average width 12 in. and 13 in. Desk tops 16 in. 
by 3in. From counter to edge of desk 22 in., and from 
canopy panels to outer edge of desk 4 ft. gin. Stall-ends, 
3 ft. 84 in. to stone base, and 18 in. wide including 
buttress ; they are 4? in. in thickness. 

The following inscriptions are carved upon the canopies. 
Over the choir door west: “Enter into his gates with 
praise and unto his courtes with love. Be thankful unto 
him and speak good of his name,” Psalm CxLv. Over the 
choir door east: “I had rather be a doore keeper in the 
house of my God than to dwell in the tabernacles of 
wickedness,” Psalm LXxxIv. Over the south parclose 
door: “ My soul hath a desire and longing to enter into 
the courtes of the Lord.” 

Bolton.—In the Lady chapel are five counters and three 
misericords forming two complete stalls, and one stall placed 
between two bench-ends. The centting is 2 ft. 3 in., and 
the height from the floor 3 ft. 7} in. The capping is 4% in. 
thick and 154 in. from back to front. The panelling behind 
is modern. The counters are 34 in in thickness. The 
seats are 20in, from the ground and 22} in. to the capping ; 
they measure 22 in. and 25 in. across, 124 in. deep, and 14 
in. thick. The brackets are 3$ in. wide, 144 in. across, and 
10 in, deep. The quadrants are over I in. in depth. The 
one stall measures as follows: capping 3? in. thick and 164 
in. from back to front. The seat is 29 in. and 264 in. across 
and 10 in. wide. The stall-end measures 4 ft. 6 in. high, of 
which the popey measures 17 in. and is 4} in. in thickness. 

In the tower museum are five bench-ends, 3 ft. 9 in. in 
height and 41 in. wide by 54 in. thick. They are buttressed 
out in front and the popeys have vine leafage. One bench- 
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end has tracery cut on the face side. There are three stalls 
with four counters 43 in. thick. The capping is 42 in. 
thick, with trefoils over the counters, and 164 in. from back 
to front. The seats have plain brackets and measure 26 in. 
and 28 in. by I1} in. by 1 in., the brackets 4 in. Centring 
2 ft. 6 in. Height 3 ft. 6 in, The panelled backs are 
missing. 

Garstang.—The stalls are at present ranged north and 
south of the chancel and are unusually cramped, the desks 
being much too close. The northern range are nearly all 
new, one counter and four misericords being original. The 
southern range has seven old counters, two of these being 
much repaired, and four misericords. The new work con- 
sists of the entire capping, six counters and the seating, all 
the old brackets having been sawn from their old setting 
and placed upon new boards. There are also new parclose 
screens behind the stalls, extending across the two bays on 
either side. The length of the stalling is 14 ft. 34 in. and 
the centring 2 ft. 4 in. The capping is 13$ in. from back 
to front and 4 in. in thickness, The counters measure 3 in. 
The full height of the stalls is 3 ft. 54 in., and from floor to 
seat 174 in. The end counters on the south side have rough 
tracery carved on their face sides, extending from floor to 
capping. The counters below the seat-level are shaped into 
rough half-shafts with base and cap. The misericords 
measure 2 ft. 2 in. by 104 in.; the brackets project 34 in. 
and are 12 in. wide at the top and 6 in. deep. There are 
no side subjects. 

Halsall.—The stalls here have been much repaired by 
Austin and Paley. On the north side there remain only 
four original counters and one misericord; on the south 
side five counters, six misericords and the capping ; all the 
rest have been renewed. There are no returns. Centring 
of the stalls 2 ft. 5 in. Counters 34 in. thick; the angels 
forming the knops are 114 in. high and 8 in. to the tip of 
their wings. The original capping on the south side is in 
one piece and measures 14 ft. 9 in. by 154 in. by 4 in.; it 
retains the mortise holes for the back panelling. From 
floor to the back of the capping 3 ft. 6 in., from floor to 
seat 17 in. The bracket measures 124 in. across and 8 in, 
deep, and projects 6 in. The stall-ends measure 2 ft. 9 in. 
to the platform for the animal, and are 15 in. wide and 34 
in. thick. Two of them retain fragments of buttressing on 
the front edge and two are carved on the inner side above 
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the desk. There are five tracery designs on the face side. 
The desk-fronts are 3 ft. 9 in. in length, and the original 
panelling is 1 ft. 114 in. deep. 

Leyland.—The Farington chapel stood at the east end of 
the south aisle. It is at present marked out by a partition, 
filled in with glass on its west side and reaching to the 
gallery which extends to the east wall of the nave. On its 
north side it is open to the centre of the nave. Lining the 
south wall of the chapel are a set of modern stalls and a 
few elaborate stall-ends, but no medizval woodwork remains 
in the church. 

Middleton apparently has only had stalls against the 
screen, each portion being 9 ft. 5 in. in length and the door- 
way 4 ft. 9 in. The chancel is at present crowded with 
stalls for the choir, and owing to the chancel already being 
very short the result is disastrous. The floor has also been 
paved with large black-and-white marble slabs entirely out 
of keeping with medieval usage. There are eight stalls 
with misericords and three old stall-ends. The centring of 
the stalls is 2 ft. 3 in.; the counters 2% in.; the capping 
34 in. thick and 154 in. from back to front over the counters. 
The total height from platform to capping is 3 ft. 74 in. 
and 19 in. from platform-to seat. The seats are 244 in. 
and 26 in. by 10 in. by { in., the brackets projecting 3 in. 
The desk-fronts are 3 ft. 11 in. including base, and the 
panelling is 2 ft. 7 in. by 63 in., the dividing muntins 3} in. 
wide. The new platform is 9} in. deep. The stall-ends 
from the platform are 4 ft. 94 in. high, 16 in. wide, or, 
including buttress, 19 in. and 3% in. thick, the popey being 
16 in. Many of the little animals have been renewed. 
The ends of the stall-seating are 6 ft. 2 in. in height, 174 in. 
wide, and 2% in. thick. Three of them appear original, the 
rest are modern and are all now foolishly placed as side 
stalls. The carving was done by Erb, Hobbs, and Miller. 

Rochdale.—The make-believe medizval fittings consist 
of choir stalls, three misericords in the sanctuary, and 
screens to the north and south chapels. The only genuine 
portions are three bench-ends with popeys, consisting of 
grotesque heads placed back to back. They are 4 in. in 
thickness, and on the face sides two of them bear coats of 
arms, only one of which is original. 

Prescot has three return stalls on either side of the 
entrance to the chancel and three stalls at each side, with 
the exception of one destroyed to make way for the organ 
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seat. The stallwork is continued up the chancel with 
benching, finishing with stall-ends. There is a gangway 
on either side. The chancel measures 25 ft. 2 in. in width. 
The stalls are 8 ft. 4 in. on either side of the entrance and 
8 ft. 4 in. at the sides, the bench extension being 15 ft. 3 in. 
The centring of the stalls is 2 ft. 4 in.; the capping 4 in. 
deep and 194 in. from back to front over the counter. 
From the floor to the capping is 3 ft. 4 in., and from floor 
to seat 17 in. The seats measure 25 in. and 29 in. by 133 
in. by 2 in. The counters are 3 in. thick and are 124 in. 
wide. The space between the stalls and the desking is 2 ft., 
and the gangways are 244 in. wide. The benching is 22 in. 
high and 12 in. wide, and is supported on balusters 12 in. 
apart and 22 in. in diameter. The stall-ends are 4 ft. 7 in. 
by 114 in. by 3 in. The desking is 3 ft. high on the face 
side and 2 ft. 8 in. on the inside; the panels are 134 in. 
deep and 93 in. wide; the framing is 3% in. between, the 
horizontal member 4# in. The front seats are 19 in. high 
and 13 in. wide, and are supported by balusters 10 in. apart 
and 12 in. in diameter; the desk is 11 in. wide. The wall 
panelling above the capping is 13 in. high, the panels being 
214 in. by 6 in., the framing between 34 in. and above 4 in. 
The chancel entrance is 7 ft. 5 in., and the width of the 
stalling from back to front, without the front bench, 
Actt a 4cin. 

Sefton.—The chancel measures 22 ft. 7 in. in width. 
The return stalls on either side measure 8 ft. 10 in., and the 
entrance 5 ft. 3 in. The length of the stalls is 13 ft. 5 in., 
and the width across them 3 ft. 10 in. Between the desk 
and the seat is 18 in., and the space between the stalls in 
the chancel is 14 ft. 4 in. The stalls are twenty in number, 
and their centring is 2 ft. 3 in. The capping is 4} in. thick 
and 154 in. from back to front over the counters. The 
height from platform to capping is 3 ft., and from platform 
to seat 19 in. The seats measure 24 in. by 134 in. by 2} 
in., and the counters are 3 in. in thickness. The stall-ends 
measure 4 ft. 6 in. by 14 in. by 3} in. The stone base on 
which the stalls rest is 144 in. deep and 63 in. thick, and 
consists of open-work tracery. The wooden fronts are 3 ft. 
by 9} in., and the gangways are 17 in. across. The centring 
of the boys’ stalls is 20 in., the divisions are 1} in., the 
backs are sunk 64 in. and are 2 ft. 84 in. high, the tracery 
on the panel being 54 in. deep, and the mouldings round 
the panelling 1} in. by 14 in. The fronts measure 3 ft. to 
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the top of the arching, which is 4 in. in thickness. The 
fronts are divided as follows: Base of stone 144 in., wooden 
base 32 in., to spring of arch 2 ft. 7 in., arch 54 in., top 
ledge of desk 5 in. ‘The desk-tops are 16 in. wide and the 
seat ledges 84 in. wide. 
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